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ABSTRACT 

An examination of work-related education in the 
Pittsburgh area revealed some weaknesses of the educational system 
and suggested some strategies for improvement. The study found that 
work-related education is performed by a combination of institutions: 
formal secondary and postsecondary and informal postsecondary. It 
said that schools have evolved into very complex institutions, 
simultaneously serving many interests and purposes. As a result, 
schools must spend time negotiating politically rather than 
formulating and implementing strategic plans that emphasize one goal 
over another or that focus resources. Analysis of the work-related 
education system as a whole shows a lack of a unity of purpose and 
cooperation among various jurisdictions and entities. Community-based 
planning for improvements in the work-related educational system 
requires regional leadership, performance indicators, testing and 
counseling, and collaborative program development. A formal 
cooperation system was not advocated. Rather, activities could 
improve the system by shaping perceived goals and objectives; 
facilitating needed changes; advocating changes in laws, regulations, 
and procedures that create dysfunctional incentives; and improving 
the quality of information available to students, employers, and 
providers of education and training. (KC) 
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COMMUNTTY-BASED 
SniATBQIBS FOR 
WORK-RELATED 
EDUCATION 

Morton ingor 

In 1988. the RAND Corporation 
and tho National Cantor on 
Education and Empioymant (NCEE) 
bagan a atudy, undar tha diraction of 
IhonuM K. QIannan. of tha 
work*ralatad aduoation tyatam in tha 
Pittaburgh matropoiitan araa. Tha 
•tudy waa intandad to aupport a 
oommunity-baaad alratagic planning 
affort. RAND and NCEE hopad that 
•uch an affort would load to 
improvamantt in tha ragion't 
work-raiatad aduoation by clarifying 
roiat and rnitalont of aduoation and 
training inttitutiont, aatabliahing 
goals, davoloping ragional ttratagies 
for maaling thaaa goals, and 
idantifying tha raaourcas to support 
thaaa stratagias. This papar briafiy 
raviaws tha rationaia for tha 
advocacy of a stratagic planning 
procass and summarizas tha Irisons 
laarnad. 

Pragmantatlon and Prollfaratlon 
iwlora than two dacadas ago, 

1'haodora Lowi pointad out that 
Amaricans, trying to accommodate 
tha multitude of interests in their 
society, have divided ind fragmented 
their instKutions, both public and 
private. The proliferation of 
governmental and private agencies, 
said Lowi, results in a no-man's-land 
among duly constituted but politically 
impoverished instKutions. In the 
) context of this fragmentation, it has 
^ come to seem impossible to 
^ formulate and Implement a legitimate 
^ larger public interest that is more 
than the outcome of negotiations 
^ among an array of narrow special 
^ interests. 

The fragmentation that Lowi 
dasaibed can be seen in the 
^ education and training systems in our 
nation's regions. In Pittsburgh, the 
system is diverse and relatively 

erIc. 



unOoSfdlnatad. Elamantary and 
■ennnriaiv Im Biawidad bv 

soma 80 aaparita pubNc school 
dlstrtda and an arra/ of pdvata 
aohoola. Eighty paroant of tha 
students are In amall districia outsldo 
thacMy. Qradualaa of thaaa 
programa oan oontinua thair 
aduoMbn at community oollagas and 
proprietary schools as wall as a 
variety d fourifaar oollagas. 

Mora signNicanl than tha number 
of instltutiona la that each one is 
indapandantly governed and 
responds to diatlnot Incentives. 
There is no overall design to ensure 
that tha cumulative actions of these 
insthutlons will contribute to 
improvements of the region's 
work-related eduoatton. 

Since work-raiatad education is 
perfomned by a oombinatton of 
instltutiona— formal secondary, 
fonnal postseoondary, and informal 
postsecondary— tha research team 
characterized this wide range of 
activities in the regton as comprising 
parts of a system and looked at the 
entire system as a unit. Treating m 
entire regton as a unit la normal for 
economic analyses, but h was an 
unusual approach for an educational 
analysis. Educational analyaas have 
tradhionally focused on Individual 
schools or on single-Jurisdiction 
school systems. 
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The arguments and data for 
this Brief are drawn directly 
from two papers by Thomas K. 
Glennan: Education, 
Employment and ihe Economy: 
An Examination of 
Work'Ralatad Education in 
Graatar Pittsbufgh. coauthored 
with Susan Bodilly, James 
Harvey, David Menefee-Libey, 
and Anthony Pascal (Santa 
Monica: The RAND 
Corporation, 1969); and a work 
that is forthcoming entitled 
Community Basad Stratagias 
for Work'Ralatad Education. 



commieekmt have toroMy argued 
thK our education ar^ tralnino 
syelems are not pertormino 
adequately* Employere oomplabi 
thai they oennot find euNWent 
workere wkh even rudimentary t>aalc 
ekille. International oomparieone 
show that U. S. etudente perform 
particularty poorly on teste ol eidNe 
related to adaptability and flexbillty. 
The sKuaUon ales out tor a thorough 
diecueeion of etrategy and leeuee of 
feasMHty. But at the local level such 
strategiiing seldom seems to occur. 
The reasons lie in the character of 
schools in the United Sta^ 

Sc' le have evolved into 
extremely complex instltuttons, 
simultaneously serving many 
interests and purposes. Parents 
view schools as key to the success 
of their chlMren. Employers see 
s^.iools as the principal eource of 
training for their beginning workers. 
Interest groupe and etocted officials 
see schools as Instruments for 
achieving larger social goals ^uch as 
economic development, promoting 
social mobility, or combating social 
pathologies. 

The need to serve many Interests 
and purposes means that school 
leaders are more successful if they 
are skilled in political negotiatk)n than 
if they simply possess executive 
skills. Rather than carefully 
formulating and implementing 
strategic plans that emphasize one 
goal over another or that focus 
resources, they must spend their 
time negotiating between teachers, 
administrators, board members, and 
community leaders. Given the 
conditions. It Is little wonder that 
school systems exhibit few attilbutes 
of strategic behavtor. In many 
cases, it is more expedient to placate 
important constKuencies than to 
engage in fundamental reform. 
Reform of schooling by the school 
systens themselves is very difficult. 

Though the extent of these 
difficulties varies, they are present 
everywhere. As things stand, the 
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Improvement of work-related 
education is simultaneously 
everyone's problem and no one's 
problem. Each institution makes 
decistons cor)cerning its program 
based on its own perceptions of its 
mission and the needs of students 
and the community. On occaston, 
community-based councils have 
been created to devek>p shared 
views of educatk)nal needs, but 
these have rarely attempted to 
encompass all the resources of the 
community. 

The obstacles to strategic planning 
should give pause to anyone seeking 
to create and implement a larger 
visk>n of public welfare than that 
encompassed by an existing political 
Jurisdldion. Nevertheless, the need 
to create such a visk>n was an 
Important premise of the 
RAND/NCEE proposal that a 
community seeking to reform its 
work-related education system 
should create a strategy planning 
process for itself. The prrposal 
placed considerable emphasis on the 
process of strategizing rather than on 
the formal creatton of plans. The goal 
was to have the community develop 
a shared understanding of the nature 
and needs of the local economy and 
of the resources it can draw upon for 
educatton and training. 

In November, 1969, these issues 
were explored in a Workforce 2000 
conference sponsored by the Three 
Rivers Area Labor Management 
Committee in Pittsburgh. Partly in 
response to the interests developed 
at the conference, the Allegheny 
County Commissioners asked the 
county Private Industry Council to 
create a commission to promote 
quality education and training for the 
workforce. (The commission is 
known as the Allegheny County 
Commission for Workforce 
Excellence.) Though this activity is 
in the earliest planning stages, the 
entire process leading to the 
formatk)n of the commission offers 
useful lessons for others who are 
Interested in Improving the 
performance of educational and 
training instituttons. 



The Lesaons Learned 

The experience confirms the initial 
decision to treat the labor market as 
the unit of analysis and to view the 
variety of actors concerned with 
work-related educatton as 
components of a larger educatk)nal 
system. Selecting a labor market as 
the uni of analysis altowed the 
researci team to examine all the 
Institutbi.s that provkie educatbn 
and training relevant to the region's 
employers, the linkages— or absence 
of linkages— among these 
institutions, and the supporting 
activities that provide special funding 
or Information. 

The second lesson is that even 
when leaders recognize the need to 
look beyond their own separate 
jurisdk:tions and institutbns, 
concerted action is diffk:ult. The 
employers, community leaders, and 
educators to whom the research 
team have presented the results tend 
to agree that there is a regional 
problem but have difficulty deciding 
how to deal with the problem as a 
whole. The multiplicity of actors, the 
disparate problems that each faces, 
and the lack of political bodies that 
encompass the entire region all 
make it difficult to identify points for 
intervention. Further, existing 
organizations that cross jurisdictional 
boundaries do not have education 
and training as their mission and 
tend to be weak by design. 

The absence of a mechanism fdr 
promoting concerted action across 
jurisdictions has made the task of 
creating a larger vision of the public 
welfare difficult. Clearly, a 
cross-jurisdictional approach is 
required. In Pittsburgh, as in many 
other regions, a large proportion of 
the region's secondary school 
population resides outside the city. 
While the region's leadership 
institutiofis have focused on helping 
the city's schools, comparatively little 
assistance has been provided to 
those systems outside the city. 
Although some of these systems are 
wealthy districts requiring little 
assistance (and sending most of their 
students to four-year colleges and 



universities), many are not. Students 
could benefit from improved linkages 
between secondary schools, area 
vocational schools, and the 
community colleges or trade schools, 
but the fragmented nature of each of 
these groups makes such linkages 
difficult. While there are numerous 
examples of relatbnships between 
schools and empbyers resulting in 
effective placement or feedback into 
programs, these relatbnships are 
uneven and do not extend to all 
employers or programs that would 
benefit by such linkages. 

Moreover, many proposals for 
improving work-related education and 
training are inherently 
cross-jurisdictional. For example, 
proposals that would provide 
employers with better informatbn on 
potential new hires by improving 
records of student achievement and 
experience cannot work if they are 
restricted to one or only a few 
districts in a labor market. Similarly, 
proposals that would establish new 
and more comprehensive 
credentialing system.s, or improve the 
quality of information available to 
students about training or 
employment opportunities, make 
most sense in the context of an 
entire labor market. 

Since the system is neither 
centrally designed nor centrally 
managed, a critical question is 
whether the elements of the system, 
acting independently of one another, 
are adequately adjusting to the major 
shifts in demand for education and 
training. There is general agreement 
that changes in required entry-level 
skills require adjustments among the 
major components of the system 
(formal secondary, formal 
postsecondary, and informal 
postsecondary). For some 
occupations, increases in required 
skill levels suggest that formal 
postsecondary education is a 
prerequisite to entry. In other cases, 
technology may be changing fast 
enough that skill training should be 
mainly employer-provided, with the 
formal education system providing 
skills of a more generb nature. 



The National Center on Education and Employ- 
ment conducts research on the implications of 
changes in the economy and job markets for 
all levels of our education and training system. 



Decisions concerning the specifics 
of curriculum and Instruction are 
generally left to IrKiividual institutions, 
subject to state regulations and 
accreditation requirements. These 
decisbns are often shaped as much 
by the interests and capabilities of an 
existing faculty or staff, or the 
facilities and resources available, as 
by the needs of the labor market or 
the individual students. Though state 
or governing boards try to counter 
these tendencies, they are not 
adequate to assure that all elements 
of the system are moving ahead in a 
manner that benefits the entire 
community. Both a jointly held vision 
of a strategy of education and 
mechanisms for coordination of 
program development are needed. 

Further, changes In the relative 
importance of the three components 
of the work-related education system 
require reallocation of public 
resources among them. For 
example, a decline in the secondary 
school population coupled with a 
rapid change in the structure of the 
employment base in a region would 
reduce the requirements for 
secondary schooling while increasing 
the requirements for various forms of 
postsecondary schooling. Current 
funding formulas, largely based upon 
enrollments, lead to adjustments in 
public resource allocations. But 
allocations that are solely 
enrollment-driven do not assure that 
optimal adjustments are made. A 
broader perspective is needed to 
guide the reallocation of resources. 

Wtiat Can Be Done? 

The study was intended as a 
starting point for community -based 
planning for Improvements in the 
work-related system. Consequently, 
the research team did not investigate 
specific actions that might be taken. 
Nonetheless, they can suggest the 
types of actions that might serve to 
Improve the functioning of the 
work-related education system and, 
indeed, the education system in 
general. These are not 
recommendations. Rather, they are 
offered as grist for discussion and 



debate. One reason for taking a 
system perspective is that there may 
be actions to improve the 
performance of work-related 
education f unctk)ns that can best be 
handled external to the individual 
elements of the system. The project 
suggests these candidates for such 
actions. 

• Regional leadership. To foster 
discussion, consensus, and 
action, a regbn or metropolitan 
area might create a regional 
organization to provkle 
sustained attention to these 
problems. Its missbn would be 
to promote collaboration among 
key elements of the system; 
convene task forces and 
working parties to study or deal 
vr^.h specific problems; and 
publish regular reports on the 
state of the work-related 
educatbn system. (The 
Allegheny County Commission 
for Workforce Excellence is 
implementing this 
recommendation.) 

• Performance indicators. A 
regional system of indicators 
related to the performance and 
conduct of work-related 
education would provide the 
leaders of the various elements 
of the system as well as 
leaders of the larger community 
with a common base of data 
with which to discuss 
improvements. These 
indicators would provide 
feedback on progress toward 
improving the education and 
training system, establish 
expectations for improvements, 
and would aid in the targeting 
of assistance. Such a system, 
providing information for the 
entire market, would be a 
powerful start toward 
overcoming the region's 
fragmentation. 

• Testing and counseling. A 
regional organization that 
provided objective testing and 
counseling could help students 
make career decisions and 
simultaneously help employers 



find new employees. It would 
also realize efficiencies by 
minimizing duplicatbn of efforts. 

• Collaborative program 
development Given the 
numerous small districts that 
make up a regbn's public 
elementary and secondary 
schools, tiiere are surely 
benefits to aggregating some 
functbns, particularly those 
associated with development of 
programs and the upgrading of 
teaching staffs. 

Despite the many reasons for 
considering activities peilorming 
work-related educatbn as 
components of a system, RAND and 
NCEE do not advocate the 
construction of a formal system. In 
most regions, such an attempt would 
be politically divisive, 
time-consL'ming, and, almost 
certainly, a failure. Further, as a 
nation, we have come to recognize 
the shortcomings of large 
organizations in environments 
subject to rapid change. Many 
organizations are restructuring and 
decentralizing authority to create 
closer contacts between customers 
(clients) and suppliers (educatbn and 
training institutions) In order to 
promote rapid, efidctlve, and 
competitive adjustments to their 
environments. Development of a 
"mega system" is certainly not an 
appropriate response to the needs of 
improved work-related education. 

Rather, the research team 
advocates acf/V/(/es that would 
improve the system by: 

• shaping perceived goals and 
objectives; 

• facilitating needed changes; 

• advocating changes in laws, 
regulatbns, and procedures that 
create dysfunctional incentives; 
and 

• improving the quality of 
information available to 
students, employers, and 
providers of education and 
training. 
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In shorti If a community wants to 
assess and improve its work*related 
educationi it must look at it wfth a 
viston larger than that of any single 
educational entity in the community. 
The art ct actually achieving the 
larger goal of reforming an entire 
system lies In finding concrete 
actions that can be taken that allow 
the participants to learn and develop 
a shared vision. The initial 
development of a common purpose 
through overseeing a limited number 
of concrete programs may be a 
necessary precursor to the larger 
task of bringing about reform in the 
education and training system. 



ENDNOTE 

RAND and NCEE researchers are 
reviewing experiences of several 
other communities nationwide that 
have made cross-jurisdictlonal efforts 
to foster improvements in education 
and training systems. The steps 
take^n vary widely^ and none have 
engaged in a formal strategic 
planning process as yet. Stilly the 
researchers are struck by the 
number of common themes that 
emerge that might be relevant to 
other communities. A synthesis of 
the experiences in Pittsburgh and the 
other communities will be published 
by RAND and NCEE in a 
forthcoming report. 



WORK-RELATED EDUCATION SYSTEM PROVIDERS 
AND ENROLLMENTS IN PTTTSBUROH AREA 
leSMS 



ProvM^rt 


Numbar of Provldara 


Enrollmanta* 


Fonml Mcomkry 






PuWIo teoofMlafy 


80 •chbol dittrlcu 


31 ,000 


Voe«tlon«l/r9chnlc«l 


12 8choo(8 


(8.500)* 


Form«J pottMcoiKhiry 








6 Institutions 


1.400 




12 Institutions 


450 


Community ooll«g«t 


2 Institutions 


13,000 


ProprMary tchoolt 


70 schools 


18,000 


Adult •duoatlon procrami 


NA 


6,300 


Appranllcaihip 


450 progran^s 


3,400 


Infonml podtaaoondwy 






Buelnaaa firma 


NA 


NA 


CommunHy-bfttad orge. 


>28 


NA 



* Total number of studanu enrolled In each type of work-retated educational proflram. 

* included in the enrollment figure for put>lic secondary. 

* Part of the state system of work-related eduoatkm. 

^ Programs leading to te&s than a |}aocalaureate degree within four-year colleges. 
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The Ndtlonal Center on Education 
and Employment Is based at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in New York City The 
RAND Corporation ol Santa Monica, 
Calllornia, and Washington. DC, Is 
a partner with Teachers College In 
this enterprise. This Briel Is based 
on work sponsored wholly or in pari 
by the Oflice ol Educational ^ 
Research and Itnproyement, US. ^ 
Department of Education, under 
grant number G008690008, Its 
contents do no! necessarily reflect 
the views of DERI, the Department 
or any other agency ol the US. 
government. 



